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CAPTAIN WILLIAM CEISPIN, PKOPEIETAEY'S COM- 
MISSIONEE FOE SETTLING THE COLONY IN 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

BY OLIVER HOUGH. 

Although Captain William Crispin never arrived in 
Pennsylvania, the importance of the office in that Province 
to which he was appointed, and others which he was in- 
tended to fill, as well as his relationship to the Proprietary, 
make his career a matter of interest in early colonial his- 
tory; and the part he took in affairs abroad during the 
time of England's Commonwealth, and in the events which 
led to the Restoration of King Charles II., also make him a 
person of some mark among the characters of that period. 

An account of the Crispin family, written in 1792 by 
William Crispin, of Philadelphia (Commissary-General in 
the American army during the Revolution), a great-grand- 
son of Captain William Crispin, says that the latter was 
one of Cromwell's train band, and afterwards captain of 
his guard, but that, finding that Cromwell deviated from his 
promises, he left him and went to sea with Admiral Penn. 
As this account has been found unreliable in several points 
which were not within the personal knowledge of the 
writer, we may presume it to be faulty in this particular 
also, for we have evidence that William Crispin had been 
following the sea for many years before he became an officer 
in the Commonwealth's navy. The same account states 
that he was descended from one of the two lords de Crispin 
who came to England with William the Conqueror; but 
though this is possible, as the name is uncommon, and evi- 
dently of Norman origin, the line of descent has never 
been traced, for even the names of William Crispin's parents 
were unknown to his great-grandson, and remain so to later 
generations. There were several families of the name 
among the landed gentry of some of the lower counties of 
England in his day, and he may have belonged to one of 
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them, for he lived in a time when a great many masters of 
merchant-ships were men of good birth but small fortune, 
seeking a life of adventure combined with profit, which was 
always to be found at sea, but could not be had on land 
except in time of war. 

William Crispin appears to have been born about 1610, 
though the place and exact date of his birth are uncertain. 
The first mention of the name found in published public 
documents is in the Calendar of State Papers, Domestic 
Series; on March 3, 1634/5, the officers of customs at 
Kingston-upon-Hull advised the governor and others of 
the Company of Merchant Adventurers that the " Advent- 
ure," William Crispin, master, was lading in their port with 
woollen cloths for Amsterdam, contrary to the late procla- 
mation, but these documents throw no light on any further 
happenings in the matter. 1 For fourteen years after this 
the name does not occur in the Calendar, and then there 
is a warrant from Colonels Deane and Blake to the Navy 
Commissioners, dated April 3, 1649, for William Crispin, 
late purser on the " Recovery," to be entered on the " True- 
love." On August 6, 1650, the Admiralty Commissioners 
wrote to Colonel Deane that six new frigates, were to be 
supplied with officers, and sent the petition and certificates 
of William Crispin for a purser's place in one of them; 
they instructed Deane, that if he found the papers correct, 
to return Crispin as fit to be employed, but to remember 
that they thought Thomas Phillips should be purser of the 
first of the frigates. 2 

1 The Calendar has an abstract of a letter, dated Holborn, Septem- 
ber 2, 1635, from John Crispin to Secretary Edward Nicholas, in which 
he expresses hope that Nicholas's respects towards the late affair con- 
cerning Kingston-upon-Hull will not be forgotten, and says that because 
of hurting his mare, and for various causes, he could not prosecute the 
delinquents, and entreats Nicholas to be his mediator; but there is 
nothing to show whether or not this letter has any connection with the 
advice of the customs officers of March 3, as the name Crispin and place 
Kingston-upon-Hull may be only a coincidence. 

2 It is not entirely certain that this William Crispin the purser was 
the same as the captain of the "Adventure;" having already been 
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In 1652 William Crispin commanded the " Hope" in the 
service of the Commonwealth. At that time there were 
very few regular naval officers or regular naval vessels; 
when occasion arose to form a naval force, merchant-ships 
were impressed and equipped as men-of-war ; army officers 
were generally assigned to them as admirals, captains, and 
lieutenants in command of the soldiers who fought the 
ships, the navigation and command of the crew being in 
the hands of the master. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happened that, as many of these merchant-ships were 
already well armed and had a master and crew capable of 
fighting as well as handling the ship, the master was made 
captain, retaining full command of both fighting and navi- 
gation. William Crispin's captaincy was one of this latter 
kind. The Calendar has one letter written by William Cris- 
pin while in command of the " Hope" to J. Turner, Novem- 
ber 19, 1652, saying that he mustered Captain Lawson's men 
on the " Fairfax," and found more landsmen and boys than 
upon any of the state's ships for the last ten years ; that he 
discharged eighteen and signed their tickets, and sent down 
one hundred and eighty men to the "Fairfax" in the 
" Hope," but when they arrived and saw the landsmen, one 
hundred would not go, but went to other ships. This letter 
shows that Crispin and the other naval officers were pre- 
paring for the more important events of the following year ; 
it also implies that Crispin had been in the service of the 
state for at least ten years before this date. 

In May, 1653, an expedition was sent against the Dutch, 
under Colonel Richard Deane and Colonel George Monk, 
generals and admirals of the Parliament. The fleet in this 
expedition consisted of three squadrons, — the first, or squad- 
ron of the red flag, contained thirty-eight ships, under the 
direct command of Deane and Monk ; the second, or white, 

master of a merchant-ship, he should have been able to obtain a higher 
office in the naval service, especially if there is any truth in the story 
that he had been in the army. But his circumstances at the time, of 
which we are ignorant, might have induced him to accept the post of 
purser. 
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thirty-three ships, under Vice- Admiral William Penn ; and 
the third, or blue squadron, thirty-four ships, under Rear- 
Admiral John Lawson. Captain Crispin commanded the 
" Assistance" frigate, one hundred and eighty men and forty 
guns, in Penn's squadron. This fleet, on the 2d and 3d of 
June, 1653, took or destroyed between twenty and thirty 
Dutch ships of war, took thirteen hundred and fifty pris- 
oners, and pursued the Dutch to their own harbors. 

After this engagement the "Assistance" spent the rest 
of the year cruising, convoying merchantmen, and preying 
on the Dutch commerce, as evidenced by the following 
abstracts of letters in the Calendar : 

" Aug. 9 th , 1653, William Crispin, ' Assistance' between the shore and 
the 'Whittaker' to the Navy Commissioners. Being ordered by the 
General to bring his ship to Deptford for repairs, be asks orders for masts 
and other stores. 

" Sept. 2, 1653, Captain William Crispin, ' Assistance,' Hole Haven to 
Admiralty Commissioners. Has received the remainder of his victuals 
and stores, and will sail to-night for the Downs ; the ' Sapphire' and 
' Hector' sail to-morrow. 

"Oct. 5, 1653, Capt. William Crispin, 'Assistance,' off Plymouth, to 
Admiralty Commissioners. Sailed from Isle of Wight with the ' Hector,' 
' Nightingale' and sixty-five merchant vessels, and meeting the ' Pearl,' 
sent her with orders to Captain Sparling [of the " President"] and the 
captain of the ' Hopewell,' pink, to join him, but they declined, being 
bound for Guernsey and Jersey with some money, then to carry defec- 
tive guns to Portsmouth or the Thames, and then for St. Malo. Parted 
with the fleet off Ushant, and took a ship of Middleburg, with hoops 
from Newhaven bound to Nantes, and the ' Nightingale' took her con- 
sort ; a pink belonging to Delft has come in with the prizes and to get a 
supply of men and provisions, when he will put to sea again. 

" Oct. 12, 1653, Captain John Humphery, ' Nightingale,' to Admiralty 
Commissioners. Has been cruising at sea with Captain Crispin of the 
' Assistance.' Took a prize from Rotterdam, and had a dispute with 
some men-of-war from Brest for two hours, but as there were fourteen 
or fifteen of them, sailed towards Falmouth for assistance ; intends to 
follow them, and then go for Ireland. 

" Oct. 22, 1653, Captain William Crispin, ' Assistance,' Falmouth, to 
Robert Blackborne. Victualled and tallowed his ship for five months, 
and has been plying eastward by order of the Generals. Put into Fal- 
mouth and received some more men ; hearing there are some Dutch 
men-of-war about the Land's End, intends plying that way. Of the 
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forty men pressed by Capt. Mills, all but four are landsmen, and taken 
from their callings in the field, to the prejudice of the country. He suf- 
fers the seamen to be cleared on feeing the constables. Has sent Cap- 
tains Humphreys and Sparling their instructions for sailing to Ireland." 

The next year Oliver Cromwell, who was then Protector, 
decided to send an expedition against the Spanish posses- 
sions in the West Indies, which was despatched secretly 
because England was at peace with Spain. A fleet of 
thirty-eight ships was sent out under Admiral Penn, with 
General Venables in command of the soldiers. The fleet 
was divided into three squadrons, — one directly under Penn, 
one under Vice-Admiral Goodson, and one under Rear- 
Admiral Dakins. Captain William Crispin commanded the 
"Laurel," one hundred and sixty seamen, thirty soldiers, 
and forty guns, which belonged to Penn's squadron. On 
Wednesday, December 20, 1654, fifteen ships, some from 
each squadron, under Rear-Admiral Dakins, sailed from 
Spitbead. The " Laurel" probably was one of these, for 
the Calendar has a letter from Captain Crispin, dated on 
the "Laurel," off the Lizard, December 26, 1654, to the 
Admiralty Commissioners, saying that he was ordered by 
Rear-Admiral Dakins to lie out, so as to speak with any 
ship homeward bound, and informing them that the major- 
general and all the rest on board the squadron were well, 
and only wanted the " Indian," which had not yet joined. 
The rest of the fleet sailed on the 26th. The expedition 
arrived in sight of Barbadoes January 29, 1654/5, and 
having put in there, made their plans and preparations; 
the leaders decided to first attack Hispaniola, and the fleet 
sailed from Barbadoes March 31, 1655; they sighted the 
port of St. Domingo April 13, and landed the soldiers the 
same day. Captain Crispin sailed along the shore to make 
observations. The journal of the expedition, on April 24, 
says, " Letters, at eleven o'clock at night, came from General 
Venables and the rear-admiral [on shore, the latter in com- 
mand of a party of sailors on land service]. The general 
intimated that the army was just on the point to march, and 
that they intended that evening, or next morning betimes, 
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to be at the landing place discovered by Captain Crispin, 
to the northward of the Fort Jeronimo, in a little sandy 
bay." Some days of fighting resulted in failure, and it was 
then determined to try Jamaica. The fleet sailed for that 
island Friday, May 4, 1655, and on the 10th anchored in 
Jamaica harbor, except Captain Crispin's ship, the " Lau- 
rel," which again cruised about outside. The same day the 
attack was made ; the Spaniards made little opposition, and 
on the 17th formally surrendered. 1 A few days later it was 
decided that, on account of the scarcity of provisions, part 
of the fleet should return to England, three ships go to New 
England to procure supplies, and fifteen stay at Jamaica. 
On Monday, June 25, the ships selected to go home set sail, 
Penn's being one of them. Penn went with her, leaving 
Vice-Admiral Goodson in command at Jamaica. The 
"Laurel" was one of those that remained, and, although 
Crispin and some of the other captains expressed a desire 
to leave, Crispin appears to have stayed with his ship. 2 
Captain William Crispin, Richard Wadeson, and Thomas 
Broughton, who were appointed to take charge of supplying 
the English forces in the island, were called by the home 
authorities the " Commissioners for supplying Jamaica." 
Crispin returned to England early in the spring, for the 
Calendar has a letter dated London, April 24, 1656, from 
him to Colonel John Clerke and Mr. Hopkins, about some 

1 The account of Captain Crispin by his great-grandson, already men- 
tioned, gives a story of this engagement which appears to be entirely 
without foundation. It is to the effect that, the fleet having arrived be- 
fore St. Jago, the then capital of Jamaica, William Crispin fired the 
first and third shots, the latter striking the flag-staff and felling it, where- 
upon the Spaniards surrendered ; and that on the return of the expedi- 
tion to England, its commander, Admiral Penn, was granted an addition 
of three balls to his coat of arms, in recognition of the three shots. 

2 It has been stated that the rear-admiral then acted in Goodson's 
place as vice-admiral, and that Captain Crispin became acting rear-admi- 
ral. The journal of the expedition (as quoted by Granville Penn in his 
" Memoirs of Admiral Penn"), at this point, says, " Some of the captains 
expressed their desire to go home, notwithstanding their vessels re- 
mained, viz: rear admiral Captain Crispin (of the Laurel), C. Newbery 
and C. Story." 
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Jamaica hides to be disposed of for the use of General 
(Admiral) Penn. 

Perm and that part of the fleet that returned had arrived 
at Spithead August 31, 1655, and soon afterwards he and 
Venahles were committed to the Tower, the reason given 
being that they had disobeyed orders by returning, but in 
reality because Cromwell knew that they favored the Prince 
of Wales. Penn was soon released, but was dismissed from 
the service of the Protector, and retired to his Irish estates. 1 
About this time many of the principal men in the navy and 
their adherents found much cause for dissatisfaction in 
Cromwell's conduct, especially in the ascendency of the 
army over the navy which he fostered. For a number of 
years they had borne the brunt of foreign wars and suc- 
cessfully carried out expeditions of conquest ; in return for 
which, instead of being given higher commands or other 
suitable rewards, they were either dismissed the service or 
required to serve under Cromwell's land officers, whom he 
made admirals and generals-at-sea over the heads of tried 
and experienced naval officers. During the internal troubles 
most of the leading naval officers had had little to do with 
party strife at home, being at sea engaged in fighting the 
common enemies of the whole English nation, consequently 
they had not much sympathy with Cromwell and his party; 
some of them, indeed, were royalists by birth and education, 
and had been in the navy before the struggle between King 
and Parliament began. Penn was one of these, and, as we 
have seen, he had been dismissed by the Protector. Crispin 
was retained longer ; but when the naval party began to plan 
opposition to the Protector's government and adherence 
to the King, he was among the leaders of the movement. 
Granville Penn in his "Memoirs of Admiral Penn" has 
shown that the naval party laid the foundation for the Res- 

1 In the autumn of 1657 he was living on his estate of Macromp in 
County Cork ; this was the confiscated estate of Lord Muskerry ; after 
the Eestoration it was restored to the latter (then Earl of Clanricarde), 
and, in compensation, Penn was given the estate of Shannagarry, in the 
same county. 
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toration, which was afterwards accomplished by General 
Monk. This naval party had been gradually forming for 
some time, and circumstances contributed to increase its 
following. Hume in his " History of England" says that 
many of the inferiors, as well as the leaders of the West 
Indies expedition, were inclined to the King; and that, when 
Spain declared war against England on account of the vio- 
lation of treaty by the sending out of this same expedition, 
several sea officers, entertaining scruples against this war, 
threw up their commissions. Crispin was undoubtedly one 
of the latter; and they, with the officers dismissed by 
Cromwell and their friends still in the service, formed the 
nucleus of the naval party which took part in the succeed- 
ing events. 

In 1656 the fifth-monarchy men began to hold secret 
meetings and prepare for an outbreak ; at the end of the 
year the naval party and some of the royalists hearing of it, 
attempted to turn it to their own account, and in the begin- 
ning of the next year (March, 1657) had come to terms 
with them and were prepared for a rising against Cromwell. 
Secretary Thurloe made a report of the discovery and frus- 
tration of this scheme, which is published in his collection 
of State Papers (Vol. VI. pp. 184-186). 1 After describing the 
actions of the fifth-monarchy men, Thurloe's report says, — 

" Thinges being thus settled amongst the men of these principles, 
those, who were all this while behind the curtain, and thought them- 
selves as well of their own judgement as some of others, began tothinke, 
that these men might be made good use of; and in order thereto, the first 
step must be to reconcile the fifth monarchy and the common wealth 
partye. And to this end a meetinge was betweene them, which they 
agreed should consist of twelve. The persons who met, were vice-ad. 
Lawson, col. Okey, capt. Lyons, capt. Crispin, capt. Dekins, one Port- 
man, Venner, mr. Squib, and some others. Four of these were officers 
at sea, and three deserted the fleet, when it went upon the coast of 
Spayne." 

1 In the index to this volume Crispin is described as a fifth-monarchy 
man, but, as Granville Penn points out, the report to which the index 
refers shows him to have been one of those Thurloe calls " behind the 
curtain." 
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Cromwell had dismissed Lawson in the summer of 1656, 
and the three who, Thurloe says, deserted the fleet, but 
had, in fact, thrown up their commissions, as mentioned 
above, were Lyons, Crispin and Dakins (the latter the rear- 
admiral in the West Indies expedition). Venner, who was 
the leader of the fifth-monarchy men, was a wine-cooper, 
and Thurloe calls him a person of very mean quality. The 
report continues, — 

" These twelve being met together, engaged solemnly to each other to 
secresy, and not to disclose to any creature, that there was any such 
meetinge, save that a liberty was given to communicate all to ma. g. 
Harrison and col. Rich, both of whom had beene sounded. . . . One 
party was for actinge under a visible authority ; and for that purpose 
propounded, that forty of the longe parliament should be convened in 
some fitting place, for they would not have all of them neither, under 
whom they would act." 

This was probably the naval men and royalists, while 
what follows accords better with the fifth-monarchy ideas. 

" The other were neither carefull for any authority to act under, nor 
that any way of government should be propounded beforehand; but 
were for action with such members as they could get, and wait for such 
issue as the providence of God should bring things to. Thus the differ- 
ence stood betweene them, and many meetings there were upon it. . . . 
These meetings continued thus, till it was resolved by his highness 
[Cromwell] that a parliament should be called, and some of the chief of 
this meeting were apprehended and secured.'' 

The report does not name those taken, and we do not 
know whether Crispin was among them. Venner escaped, 
and he and his fifth-monarchy partisans resolved to take up 
arms at the first opportunity ; but early in April several of 
their meeting places were broken up, their arms seized, and 
twenty of them captured. This conspiracy came to naught, 
but the naval party continued their secret activity in con- 
junction with the other royalists. If Crispin participated 
in any of the later conspiracies, there is nothing at present 
known in evidence of it. After the last attempt he may 
have gone at once to Kinsale, in Ireland, where he is found 
soon after the Restoration. His former commander (and 
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connection by marriage), Admiral Penn, was living at that 
time on his estates in County Cork, which were not far 
from Kinsale, and this probably drew Crispin to that place. 1 
In 1660, after the Eestoration, Penn, who took an important 
part in the final acts of that event, was knighted and made 
Commissioner of the Admiralty and Governor of the town 
and fort of Kinsale. Crispin probably assisted Penn at this 
time, and no doubt came in for a share of the royal favor ; 
he may have obtained a magistracy or judicial office of some 
kind in County Cork, as the Admiral's son afterwards wrote 
that Crispin was skilled in court-keeping. He lived in Kin- 
sale about twenty years, but left very little of record there 
that has survived. The Council Book of the Corporation 
of Kinsale (from 1652 to 1800) 2 mentions the reading at the 
meeting of July 18, 1662, of a letter of protection from 
arrest granted to "William Crispin by Thomas Amery, dated 
June 20, 1662. In the Marquis of Ormonde's papers (cata- 
logued by the Historical Manuscripts Commission) is a letter 
from "William Crispin, dated at Kinsale, December 12, 1665, 
the last record of him here until his appointment to Penn- 
sylvania. If he ever joined the Society of Friends he may 
have done so while at Kinsale, for the Friends were quite 
numerous in County Cork, and many of the Common- 
wealth soldiers there had adopted their tenets. It is sup- 
posed, however, that he was not a Friend. 

In 1681 William Penn, son of the Admiral, having ob- 
tained the grant of Pennsylvania, proceeded to plant a 
colony there. He first sent his cousin, "William Markham, 
as Deputy-Governor, to receive the government from the 
Duke of York's representatives at New York. In Septem- 
ber he appointed three Commissioners for settling the 

1 It has been stated that Cromwell gave Crispin a forfeited estate near 
the Shannon, not far from Limerick, but no evidence in support of the 
statement has been found after considerable search ; there is no proof 
that Crispin was ever in that vicinity. His name may have been con- 
fused with that of Sir Nicholas Crispe, one of the London adventurers, 
who had an estate in the locality mentioned. 

2 Edited by Bichard Caulfield, LL.D., F.S.A., printed at Guildford, 
Surrey, 1879. 
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colony, with authority to purchase land from the Indians, 
select the site for a city, etc. In his letter of instructions to 
them, dated September 30, 1681, he calls them " My Com- 
missioners for the Settleing of the present Oollony this year 
transported into y e said Province." 1 These Commissioners 
were William Crispin, John Bezar, and Nathaniel Allen. 
The next month he gave them further instructions, and 
added another Commissioner, William Haigue. The com- 
mission to the four is dated October 25, 1681, and refers to 
instructions of October 14. a This may have been the 
first commission issued, as no other is known to exist at the 
present day, nor have the instructions of October 14 been 
found. These Commissioners sailed for Pennsylvania soon 
afterwards, but not all in the same ship. There were three 
ships that sailed from England for Pennsylvania in the year 
1681,— the " John and Sarah," the " Bristol Factor," and the 
" Amity." Allen sailed in the " John and Sarah" the first 
that arrived in Pennsylvania, and Bezar probably in the 
same. Crispin went in one of them, and the facts point to 
the " Amity," of London, Richard Dimond, master, as the 
one. The historians Proud, Gordon, and Clarkson all say 
that the " Amity" was one of the three that sailed this year, 
that she was delayed by contrary winds and did not arrive 
till spring of the following year. Hazard says that the 
" Amity" was said to have been blown off the coast to the 
West Indies and did not arrive till spring, but remarks that 
we have proof that she did not sail till April of the next 
year ; and later historians follow Hazard's statement. But 
we only have proof that she did sail from the Downs April 
23, 1682 ; none that she had not sailed before and returned 
without reaching Pennsylvania. By all accounts the ship 
Crispin sailed in was blown off after nearly reaching the 
capes of Delaware, and put into Barbadoes, and there we 
lose sight of her. The similarity of the accounts shows 

1 The original, in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
has often been published and need not be given here. 

' This commission has been published in the appendix to Hazard's 
" Annals of Pennsylvania." 
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that Crispin's ship was the " Amity," and that the earlier 
historians were correct, as far as they went, while Hazard 
is mistaken in placing her first voyage in April, 1682, as she 
no douht returned from Barbadoes to England, and made 
a new start in that month. "William Crispin died in Barba- 
does, when the ship put in there, and the news of his death 
was probably taken back to England by the "Amity," for 
Thomas Holme, Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania, who is 
said to have succeeded Crispin as Commissioner, came out 
in her next voyage. Crispin is also said to have been the 
first appointed Surveyor-General, but no proof of this has 
been found. Silas Crispin, son of William, came out with 
Holme. He had probably first sailed with his father and 
returned to England in the " Amity," as no doubt many 
of the other passengers did, to get another chance to reach 
Pennsylvania. 

Penn also intended Captain Crispin to be Chief-Justice, 
as evidenced by the following extract from a letter to 
Markham : 

" London, 18th 8th mo. 1681. 

" Cosen Maekham : 

"... I have sent my Cosen, William Crispin, to be thy Assistant, 
as by Commission will appear. His Skill, Experience, Industry & 
Integrity are well known to me, & perticulerly in court-keeping &c ; so 
that it is my will & pleasure that he be as Chief Justice, to keep the 
Seal, the Courts & Sessions ; & he shall be accountable to me for it. The 
profits redounding are to his proper behoof. He will show thee my 
Instructions, which will guide you all in the business. The rest is 
left to your discretion ; that is, to thee, thy two Assistants & the 
Counsel. . . . 

"Pray be very respectfull to my Cosen Crispin. He is a man my 
father had great confidence in and value for. . . . 

" William Penn." " 

William Crispin was one of the "First Purchasers" of 
land in the Province ; but his purchase of five thousand acres 

1 This letter is in the Ferdinand J. Dreer Collection. Some persons 
have taken this "cosen" William Crispin to be a son of Captain 
William Crispin, but other documents make it pretty certain that the 
captain had no son named William, while the latter part of this letter 
could only be applicable to Captain Crispin himself; the term cousin in 
his time was used indiscriminately for uncle, nephew, etc. 
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was never laid out to him. After his death this amount was 
confirmed to his children, in separate portions, by the Pro- 
prietary's patents, in which it is stated to be of the latter's 
" free gift." "William Penn granted five hundred acres to 
his son Ralph, one thousand acres to his daughter Eachel, 
and three thousand acres to his seven younger children, and 
his son Silas in 1692 obtained a patent for five hundred 
acres, stated to be in right of a purchase of five thousand 
acres (presumably his father's). 

William Crispin's city lots are shown on Holme's " Por- 
traiture," or plan of the city. They were : No. 43, on the 
south side of Vine Street, running from Delaware Front to 
Second Street ; and No. 74, half on the southeast and half 
on the northeast corners of Eighth and High Streets, each 
sixty-six feet on High and three hundred and six feet 
on Eighth Street. These lots were never patented to him, 
but Silas Crispin obtained patents to some other city lots, 
presumably in place of these. 

Captain "William Crispin married 1st, about 1650, Anne 
Jasper, daughter of John Jasper, a merchant of Rotterdam, 
Holland, who was a sister of Margaret Jasper, wife of 
Admiral Sir "William Penn, and mother of "William Penn, 
Proprietary of Pennsylvania. Some authorities state that 
John Jasper was a native of Rotterdam, others that he was 
an Englishman by birth. Samuel Pepys in his Diary 
describes John Jasper's daughter, Lady Penn, as a " well- 
looked, fat, short old Dutchwoman," but her appearance 
might have been inherited from a Dutch mother, even 
though her father had been English. Howard M. Jenkins 
in " The Family of "William Penu" (Penna. Mag., Vol. XX.) 
remarks, " By one authority he is named a burgomaster, 
and the editor of Lord Braybrooke's edition of Pepys calls 
him Sir John." It has also been said that his name was 
Petre, translated Jasper in Dutch. 

"William and Anne (Jasper) Crispin had issue : 

1. Silas, b. ; d. May 31, 1711 ; m. 1st, , 1683, Esther Holme; 

m. 2d, , Mary (Stockton) Shinn. See below. 
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2. Eebecca, b. ; d. — — ; m. 1st, August 24, 1688, at Ifield Friends' 

Meeting, in Sussex, Edward Blackfan, son of John Blackfan, of 
Stenning, County of Sussex, England. 1 Her cousin, William 
Penn, Proprietary of Pennsylvania, and some of his family at- 
tended the wedding. Edward Blackfan was a member of the 
Society of Friends, and came in for a share of the ill treatment 
accorded that Society. In 1681 he was indicted, with others, at 
Horsham Assizes, for absence from tbe national worship, and in 
1684 for being present at some Quaker meetings at Stenning, 
and according to Besse, he " was fined £7, 18s, which, at the 
Persuasion of some Justices and others, he paid in order to an 
Appeal, but when the Sessions came on, he found so little En- 
couragement in prosecuting the same, that he chose rather to 
lose his Money, than to be put to farther Charge." 

Edward Blackfan intended to go to Pennsylvania, but was pre- 
vented by death. He is spoken of in Penn's letters in 1689 as 
being about to take official documents to the Council, and was on 
the point of sailing when he died in 1690. 

His widow, with their son William, afterwards went to Penn- 
sylvania, in the same ship with Thomas Chalkley and other 
Friends, about 1700. She was a member of the Free Society of 
Traders in Pennsylvania. On her arrival, her relatives, the 
Penns, sent her to take charge of their manor of Pennsbury, in 
Bucks County, where she lived a number of years. 

Edward and Eebecca (Crispin) Blackfan had one child : 

William Blackfan, b. ; d. . He married at Friends' 

Meeting, 2d mo. 20, 1721, Eleanor Wood, of Philadelphia. 
From them descend the Blackfan family of Bucks County, 
Pennsylvania. 

Eebecca (Crispin) Blackfan m. 2d, in 1725, Nehemiah Allen, of 
Philadelphia, son of Nathaniel Allen, one of the Proprietary's 
Commissioners for Settling the Colony in 1681 (of whom her 

1 John Blackfan, of Stenning, father of Edward, appears to have been 
a man of some position in his locality. He early joined the Society of 
Friends, and suffered much persecution for his religion. Besse, in his 
"Sufferings," reports several instances. In 1659 John Blackfan was 
prosecuted in the Exchequer for twenty pounds for tithes of eight and 
a half acres, when all the corn that grew on his land was scarce worth 
half that amount. In 1662 he was committed to Horsham Gaol on a 
writ de excommunicato capiendo, after prosecution in the Ecclesiastical 
Court for refusing to pay towards the repairs to the Steeple House. In 
1663 he and others were prosecuted in the Ecclesiastical Court for 
being absent from public worship, and he was excommunicated and 
some of the others imprisoned. 
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father, Captain William Crispin, had been one). She is not 
known to have had any issue by Allen. 

3. Ealph, b. ; d. . He remained in Ireland, and may have 

continued to live at Kinsale, for in the assignment of his land in 
Pennsylvania, dated 1690, he is styled " Ealph Crispin of Cork 
in the Kingdom of Ireland, gentleman," which probably meant 
the County of Cork, and not the city. By patent of July 25,. 
1688, William Penn granted of his " free gift" to his " loving 
cousin Ealph Crispin," son of Captain William Crispin, late of 
the Kingdom of Ireland, deceased, five hundred acres of land 
in Pennsylvania. This was his share of his father's five thou- 
sand acres. Ealph Crispin assigned this patent to Ebenezer 
Pike, May 24, 1690, the land not having then been laid out. 
Nothing further is known of his life at present. 

4. Eachel, b. ; d. ; m., , Thomas Armstrong. William 

Penn granted her one thousand acres of land in Pennsylvania ,•: 
he re-granted this to her husband, by a deed dated 11th mo. 2, 
1694, in which he acknowledged having some years before granted 
the same to Eachel Armstrong, by the name of Eachel Crispin 
" (which grant is mentioned to be lost in the Wars of Ireland)," 
and therefore repeated it to Thomas Armstrong ; five hundred acres 
to be disposed of for the support of him, his wife Eachel, and their 
child born, or children to be born, and the other five hundred 
acres to Silas Crispin, Samuel Carpenter, and Lasse Cock, in trust 
for Eachel Armstrong, her child, etc. At the meeting of the Board 
of Property held 6th mo. 1, 1733, Samuel Mickle, of Philadelphia, 
requested a warrant for this one thousand acres, which was granted 
him, as it was shown that Eachel and her heirs had sold to 
Henricus Chapman, of London, who sold to Mickle. 1 

1 Thomas Armstrong and Eachel his wife, Eobert Swiney and Jane 
his wife (one of the daughters of said Thomas and Eachel), by deed 
dated May 15, 1724, for forty pounds granted the said one thousand 
acres to Henricus Chapman, of London, who, together with George Arm- 
strong, son and heir of Thomas and Eachel Armstrong, by deeds of lease 
and release dated July 6 and 7, 1731, granted the said one thousand 
acres to Samuel Mickle, of Philadelphia. 

At the meeting of the Board of Property held 4th mo. 15, 1736, a. 
patent was signed to Samuel Mickle for two hundred and fifty acres on 
a branch of the " Parkeawining," in right of Eachel Armstrong, for- 
merly Crispin. On 8th mo. 2, 1731, James Buckley requested a grant 
of about two hundred acres on the branches of the Octoraro, to build 
a mill. This was afterwards confirmed to him in right of Samuel 
Mickle's purchase, " made of the children of Capt. Crispin" the minutes 
of the Board have it, but Mickle's purchase was from only one child of 
Crispin's. 
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Thomas and Rachel (Crispin) Armstrong had issue: 

Jane Armstrong, b. ; d. ; m. Eobert Swiney (prob- 
ably Sweeney). 

George Armstrong, " son and heir," b. ; d. . 

Another child, or children (at least one daughter), name or 
names unknown. 

Captain William Crispin m. 2d, , Jane . Nothing 

is known of her family. For at least seventeen years after 
Captain Crispin's death, however, his widow and younger 
children lived at Kinsale. William Penn granted of his 
"free gift" to James, Joseph, Benjamin, Jane, Ellinor, 
Elizabeth, and Amy Crispin, children of William Crispin 
by his second marriage, three thousand acres of land in 
Pennsylvania; as they were all minors at the date of this 
grant, August 8, 1687, he named Thomas Chudleigh, 
Martin Perse, and John Watts, of Kinsale, as trustees. 
One thousand five hundred acres of this were to be sold 
by the trustees for the children's education, support, and 
settlement in life; of the other one thousand five hun- 
dred acres the portion of any child dying under seven- 
teen years of age was to return to the Proprietary. 
As no return of the laying out of this land was sent to 
the trustees, they did not sell any of it; and William 
Penn, by deed of November 22, 1698, in consideration of 
Jane Crispin, though left in poor circumstances by her 
husband, having paid for the education and support of her 
children (and, as stated in the deed, Ellinor and Joseph 
having died after reaching seventeen years, Jane, Elizabeth, 
and James having married very well, and Benjamin and 
Amy being capable of supporting themselves), granted to 
her, " Jane Crispin, of Kinsale, widow," half of the three 
thousand acres. This was afterwards inherited by her sur- 
viving children. 

William and Jane ( ) Crispin had issue : 

5. James, b. ; d. ; m. (between 1687 and 1698) . 

He removed from Kinsale to the island of St. Christopher in 
the West Indies. He appears to have eventually obtained the 
whole of the three thousand acres mentioned above ; by the law 

Vol. xxii.- 
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of Pennsylvania he was entitled as eldest brother to two shares 
of it, each of his brothers and sisters having one share. In an 
account of the disposition of this land among the Penn Papers in 
possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, it is stated 
that his surviving brother and sisters, Benjamin, Jane, Elizabeth, 
and Amy, by deed of May 10, 1702, sold their rights to James, 
who died intestate, seized of the three thousand acres, leaving 
issue. James Crispin's children were clearly considered the heirs 
to the whole three thousand acres, for about 1731 they all sold their 
shares, aggregating this amount, to persons living in Pennsylvania, 
and their right was unquestioned until 1752, when a controversy 
arose about one of these sales, during which Thomas Penn wrote 
that he had in his possession the deed of 1698, which had on the 
back a conveyance, dated July 30, 1702, from Benjamin, Jane, 
Elizabeth, and Amy to Captain Arthur Smith, and that this 
appeared to be the original conveyance, and they therefore had 
not conveyed to their brother James. But if, as is surmised, 
James Crispin had married a daughter (and possibly heiress) of 
Captain Arthur Smith, his possession of his brother's and sisters' 
rights would be thus explained. 1 

James Crispin had issue : 

Arthur Smith, b. ; d. . 

Prudence, b. ; d. ; m. Smith ; living in St. Chris- 
topher in 1752. 

James, b. ; drowned off St. Christopher in a hurricane, 

1731 ; died intestate, under twenty-one years, probably un- 
married. 

Bichard, b. ; d. ; living in 1733. 

Elizabeth, b. ; d. ; m. Harris ; living in St. Chris- 
topher in 1752. 

Joseph, b. ; d. ; lived in St. Christopher ; was in Phil- 
adelphia in 1752. 

Michael, b. ; d. ; living in Kingston, Jamaica, in 1751. 

6. Joseph, b. ; d. unmarried between 1687 and 1698, between 

the ages of seventeen and twenty-one years. 

7. Benjamin, b. ; d. ; m. (between 1698 and 1702) Alice 

8. Jane, b. ; d. ; m. (between 1687 and 1698) Greenslaid 

Lucomb. 

1 The deed of November 22, 1698, with the conveyance of 1702 on 
the back, is now in possession of Mr. Daniel Sutter, of Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. 

A number of papers relating to this matter are in the Penn MSS., 
volume of land grants (1681-1806), pages 217, 218, 219, 221, 223, 227, 
and 231, in possession of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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9. Eleanor, b. ; d. unmarried between 1687 and 1698, aged 

between seventeen and twenty-one years. 

10. Elizabeth, b. ; d. ; to. (between 1687 and 1698) 

Hilliard; he died before 1702. 

11. Amy, b. ; d. ; m. (between 1698 and 1702) Daniel 

Johnson. 

Silas, son of Captain William and Anne (Jasper) Crispin, 
probably accompanied his father in the unfortunate voyage 
which ended at Barbadoes. He first arrived in Pennsyl- 
vania with Captain Thomas Holme, the Surveyor-General, 
in the ship " Amity," of London. On his arrival, be no 
doubt lived with Captain Holme's family at Shackamaxon; 
within a year he married the latter's daughter, Esther, and 
in 1684 they went to live on his plantation on the Pennepack 
Creek, in the upper part of Dublin Township. There is a 
tradition that their first child was born here in the wigwam 
of an Indian chief. He soon had a house built on the 
plantation, and lived there the rest of his life. In deeds, 
etc., he is styled " Silas Crispin of Dublin township, gentle- 
man." He was a member of the Free Society of Traders 
in Pennsylvania. He was executor of the will of his father- 
in-law, Captain Thomas Holme, and spent a great deal of 
time in caring for the large interest in lands left by the 
latter ; obtaining warrants for laying out lands not taken up 
at Holme's death, selling some of the tracts, etc. 

Silas Crispin died May 31, 1711. By his will, dated May 
5, 1711, he made his wife Mary executrix, left her his 
negroes, household goods, etc., and directed her to sell one 
hundred acres which he bought from Robert Grismall, ad- 
joining the north end of his plantation, to pay debts and lega- 
cies. To his son Thomas he left a mare and colt and some 
small articles. To his granddaughter Sarah Loftus and his 
sister Rebecca Blackfan he left sums of money. 1 His landed 
estate is not mentioned in his will, his own plantation 

1 The witnesses were Margaret Ashton, William Blackfan, and Robert 
Ashton. Mary Crispin renounced her executorship July 5, 1711, and 
letters of administration cum testamento annexo were granted Thomas 
Crispin April 19, 1714. 
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going by the law of the time to his son Thomas, while the 
other children by his first wife were heirs, through their 
mother, to Captain Thomas Holme's large domains. His 
children by his second wife were quite young, and he prob- 
ably expected them to be provided for by their mother, 
whose family was wealthy. After her husband's death 
Mary Crispin, with her children, returned to Burlington, 
New Jersey, where she had lived before her marriage. 

In the list of " First Purchasers" the names of "William 
Crispin and Silas Crispin are bracketed as purchasers of 
five thousand acres ; William was doubtless the purchaser 
of the whole, Silas being his heir in Pennsylvania after his 
death ; but Silas did not inherit all of this, as it reverted to 
the Proprietary, who then gave to the children of "William 
Crispin lands equalling the same amount. Silas was given 
five hundred acres in Hilltown Township, Philadelphia 
County, forty acres in the " liberties of Philadelphia," and 
three lots in the city. The liberty land was just half, and 
the area of the city lots approximately half, of what was 
due under a purchase of five thousand acres, yet Silas 
appears to have been the only one of the children who had 
either, as the others all sold their rights before any land was 
actually laid out to them. The patents to all these are made 
out to " Silas Crispin, Purchaser," which would seem to be 
an error, as they were given him as part of his father's pur- 
chase. He had in addition a plantation of five hundred 
acres, on which he resided, no patent for which has been 
found on record. It is said to have been given him by 
Penn ; if so, it was in excess of his father's purchase. 

The five hundred acres in his father's right were in Hill- 
town Township, Philadelphia County (now Abington Town- 
ship, Montgomery County), about eight miles back from the 
Delaware River in a straight line along the hypothetical 
Susquehanna Road; the tract was rectangular, bounded 
northeast by Moreland, southeast by Ph. Th. Lehnmann's 
land, southwest by the Susquehanna Road, and northwest 
by land Captain Thomas Holme had taken up in right of 
Samuel Clarridge. It is shown on Holme's map. Between 
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1686 and 1698 Silas Crispin sold this, in separate portions, 
to Cornelius Sturgis, John Meredith, and Thomas Hood. 

The forty acres of liberty land was a rectangular tract a 
short distance northeast of Germantown Road, beyond Isaac 
Norris's "Fairhill" plantation. He sold this to Nicholas 
Hideout in 1695, who sold it to Nicholas "Wain. Silas Cris- 
pin's city lots, as already mentioned, were not the same as 
those allotted to his father on the original city plan; a 
number of alterations had been made in the plan before the 
lots were surveyed. One was on the west side of Delaware 
Front Street, one hundred and sixty-two feet south of 
"Walnut Street ; it was forty-two feet on Front Street, run- 
ning back one hundred and fifty-five feet on the north line 
and two hundred and one feet on the south line, bounded 
on the west by a marsh. In 1684 he sold this to William 
Frampton. Another of his lots was on the southwest 
corner of High Street and Strawberry Alley, forty feet 
(afterwards found to be forty-one) on High Street and 
eighty feet on the alley ; he sold this about 1692 to Joseph 
Farrington. The other of Silas Crispin's lots was on the 
southeast corner of Sixth and High Streets, sixty-six feet 
on High and three hundred and six feet on Sixth Street ; 
this was patented to him in 1688, and the same year he sold 
it to Patrick Robinson. 1 

Silas Crispin's plantation, on which he went to live shortly 
after his marriage, remaining there the rest of his life, was 
about five hundred acres in the upper part of Dublin (after- 
wards Lower Dublin) Township, Philadelphia County, on 

1 Patrick Robinson exchanged thirty-nine and a half feet in breadth 
of this with Robert Greenway for the same amount adjoining the lot he 
(Patrick Robinson) had purchased from Crispin, as Holme's executor, 
farther east in the same square, the latter being twenty-six and a half 
feet (originally intended for twenty-six) ; these combined lots, sixty-six 
feet front, he sold to Lionel Britain. This exchange has made a good 
deal of confusion in the attempt to locate the lots from the records, 
some giving it as " Robert Greenaway's exchanged with Silas Crispin," 
while the deed shows Crispin to have sold the corner lot intact to 
Robinson, and the minutes of the Board of Property say that Robinson 
made the exchange with Greenway. 
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the line of the present Abington Township, Montgomery 
County, now in the Thirty-fifth Ward of the city ; it was 
rectangular, bounded northeast by Moreland, southeast by 
John Mason's land, southwest by the line of the Susque- 
hanna Road, and northwest (across the present Abington 
line) by "William Stanley's land; it is shown on Holme's 
map. This is the plantation mentioned in his will, though 
not devised by that instrument, his son Thomas inheriting 
it by the laws of primogeniture then in force. 

On 6th mo. 28, 1689, the Council appointed Robert Turner, 
Benjamin Chambers, Joseph Fisher, Silas Crispin, Thomas 
Fairman, and Robert Adams, with a surveyor, to lay out a 
cart road according to statute, they having petitioned to 
have a road laid out from Philadelphia to Bucks County ; 
this was no doubt the present Bristol Pike, and they prob- 
ably followed to a great extent the rather indefinite trail 
previously known as the " King's Path." 

Silas Crispin m. 1st, , 1683, Esther Holme (b. ; 

d. April 17, 1696), daughter of Captain Thomas Holme, 
Provincial Councillor and Surveyor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania (for account of whom see Penna. Mag., Vol. XIX., 
No. 4, and Vol. XX., Nos. 1 and 2). They had issue : 

Sarah, b. March 31, 1684 ; m. , Leeson Loftus, of the city of 

Philadelphia. 

Bebecca, b. May 6, 1685 ; m. , Joseph Finney. 1 

Marie (or Maria), b. August — , 1686 ; m. , John Collet. 2 

Eleanor, b. July 11, 1687 ; m. November 23, 1708, John Hart, Jr. 2 

William, b. July 3, 1689 ; d. young. 

Esther, b. October 29, 1691 ; m. , Thomas Rush. 2 

1 Son of Samuel Finney, Provincial Councillor and Provincial Judge, 
and brother of Captain John Finney, Provincial Councillor and High 
Sheriff of Philadelphia County, of the family of Finney, of Fulshaw 
Hall, Cheshire, England. 

' John Collet was son of Richard and Elizabeth (Rush) Collet ; John 
Hart, Jr., was High Sheriff of Bucks County, and also coroner and a jus- 
tice in the same county, son of John Hart, member of Assembly, by his 
wife, Susanna Rush ; Thomas Rush was son of John Rush. All three were 
grandsons of Captain John Rush, formerly of the Parliamentary army 
in England, who came to Pennsylvania in 1683, and had a plantation in 
Byberry (for account of whom see Penna. Mag., Vol. XVII., No. 3). 
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Thomas, b. June 22, 1694; m. , Jane Ashton. 1 Lived on his 

father's plantation in Lower Dublin Township. 
Susanna, b. April 14, 1696 ; d. young. 

The above children inherited, through their mother, 
Captain Thomas Holme's Well-Spring Plantation and his 
smaller tract adjoining it, amounting in all to over two 
thousand one hundred acres ; they made a division of this 
in 1723, reserving the family burying-ground laid out by 
Holme for their use in common. As the daughters all re- 
moved from the immediate vicinity, the descendants of 
Thomas Crispin only continued to use it, and it has long 
been known as the "Old Crispin Burying-Ground ;" it 
is now under the care of a board of trustees, in which 
other branches of the descendants of Holme are repre- 
sented. 

Silas Crispin m. 2d, , 1697, Mary, daughter of Richard 

and Abigail Stockton, of Springfield Township, Burlington 
County, "West New Jersey, and widow of Thomas Shinn, 
of the same county and province. Her father, Richard 
Stockton, was an Englishman of good birth and some for- 
tune who settled in Flushing, Long Island, where he was 
lieutenant of a troop of horse in 1665, and afterwards joined 
the Society of Friends and removed to Burlington County, 
New Jersey ; he was the ancestor of the celebrated Stockton 
family of New Jersey. Her first husband, Thomas Shinn, 
belonged to a well-known West Jersey family ; she had two 
sons by him, Thomas and Samuel, who both settled near 
Mount Holly and left descendants. 2 

Silas and Mary (Stockton) Crispin had issue : 

Joseph, b. October 7, 1698; m. , Sarah Barratt. Removed to 

Delaware. 
Benjamin, b. September 1, 1699; m. August 21, 1722, at Springfield 

Meeting, Margaret Owen, daughter of Joshua and Martha 

Owen, of Springfield Township. 

1 Daughter of Joseph Ashton, Esq., of Lower Dublin Township, a 
justice of the peace and of the county courts of Philadelphia County. 

* Thomas Shinn and Mary Stockton were married 1st mo. 6, 1693 ; 
he died 9th mo. 15, 1695. 
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Abigail, b. January 20, 1701 ; m. , John Wright, of Springfield 

Township. 

Silas, b. March 19, 1702; d. November — , 1749; m. November 9, 
1724, Mary Wetherill, daughter of Thomas and Ann (Fearon) 
Wetherill, of Burlington, and granddaughter of Christopher 
Wetherill, ancestor of the Wetherill family of New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. 

Mary, b. May 12, 1705 ; m. November 6, 1727, Thomas Earl, of Bur- 
lington County, son of William Earl, of New England, ancestor 
of the Earl family of New Jersey. 

John, b. December 11, 1707. 

After Silas Crispin's death, his widow, Mary (Stockton), 
m. 3d, September 11, 1714, at Springfield Meeting-House, 
Richard Ridgway, Jr., of Springfield Township; she had 
no issue by him. 1 

1 Richard Ridgway, Jr., had married 1st, Mary Willett ; he was son 
of Richard Ridgway, Sen., of Bucks County, Pennsylvania, who re- 
moved to Burlington County, West Jersey, and married for his second 
wife Abigail Stockton, sister to Mary Stockton, Richard Ridgway, Jr.'s, 
second wife. 



